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CLIFFORD HARDESTY, WINNER OF 1939 NATIONAL SOAP BOX DERBY, 
AND HIS BROTHER, DONALD, PHOTOGRAPHED LAST WEEK IN FRONT 
OF THEIR HOME AT WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. SEE ARTICLE ON PAGE 15. 
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PHOTOGRAPHER FALLS IN: This dramatic photo of a 
rescue on April 3, at Sioux Falls, S. D., shows Photographer Lee 
Culp being pulled to safety after he had slipped from a danger- 
ous position at the top of the falls, while attempting to take a 
picture. The falls are 25 feet high. The down-rushing water can 


Dangerous 
Waters 


EAVY rains and melting snow in the 





hills and mountains caused rivers to 
overflow their banks in various parts of 
the United States during the past two 
weeks. In northern California, there was 
a recurrence of the flood that caused so 
much damage early in March. 

In New York and Pennsylvania, flood- 
ed rivers drove thousands of families 
from their homes. Towns and cities 
along the Susquehanna River were espe- 
cially hard hit. 

Photo at right shows main street of 
Kingston, Pa., under water. Traffic signs 
are being disregarded, with full ap- 
proval of Policeman Joseph Selinsky. 


UNUSUAL RESCUE of a horse occurred in the Dan River, at 
Danville, Virginia, as shown in two photos below. This black 
mare, frightened when her saddle girth gave way, threw her rider 
and plunged into the river. She stopped just above the dam, but 








Pictures, Ine. 
be seen in the background of the photo. Culp lost his camera, but 
his life was saved by quick thinking on the part of passing motor- 
ists who obtained a rope, waded into the rapids as far as they 
dared, and tossed the rope to the struggling photographer. This 
photo was taken as they started pulling him through the rapids. 
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Wide World 
the force of the water pulled her down. Uninjured, she wandered 
about aimlessly. Men went to her rescue, and after an hour of 
maneuvering, succeeded in leading the horse to shore. Thousands 
of spectators on a nearby bridge applauded the rescuers. 
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NORWAY AT WAR 
AGAINST GERMANY 


Trouble over ore 


Norway went to war against Ger- 
many last Monday (April 8), when 
German warships tried to enter the fjord 
leading to Oslo, Norway’s capital. 

At the same time, German troops en- 
tered Denmark, and occupied Copen- 
hagen, Denmark’s capital. 

is new spread of the war into 
Scandinavia was caused by trouble over 
iron ore. Let's see how it happened. 

One of Germany’s vital needs, which 
she must import, is iron ore. Germany 
has been getting all the iron ore she 
needs from Sweden. It is mined in Mt. 
Kiirunavaara, in northern Sweden near 
the Norwegian border, and only a few 
hours by train from the Norwegian port 
of Narvik. (See map here.) 

The ore is hauled by train to Narvik, 
where it is refined and put into German 
ships. These ships ca the ore to 
German ports on the Baltic Sea. 

To escape the British blockade, the 
ore ships have been hugging close to 
the Norwegian shore. 


Mine Norway's Waters 


On April 6, Great Britain decided to 
take action to stop the shipment of 
Swedish ore down the Norwegian coast. 
Great Britain announced that she would 
immediately plant mines in Norwegian 
territorial waters (close to Norway's 
shore). The accompanying map shows, 
at points marked X, where Great Britain 
planted thousands of mines. 

As soon as Great Britain made this 
announcement, the government of Nor- 
way made a strong protest to Great 
Britain. They protested that this was 
a violation of Norway's neutrality. 


Rules (?) of War 


In reply, Great Britain admitted that 
it was a violation of Norway’s neutrality. 
But Britain said that Germany had been 
violating neutrality laws by sinking 
neutral ships. Now it was tit for tat, 
said Britain. 

While Norway and Great Britain 
were arguing about the mine-laying, 
Germany made a surprise move. She 
sent warships into Norwegian waters, 
troops across the border into Denmark, 
and warships bearing troops to Den- 
mark’s capital, Copenhagen. 

Why did Germany move against Nor- 
way and Denmark? 


The main reason was to get a strong 
grip on all of Scandinavia, so that Ger- 
many would be in a better position to 
wage her war against Britain-France. 

Also, Germany wants to make sure 
of getting iron ore from Sweden. 

Now that the sea route down the coast 
of Norway is blocked, how will Ger- 
many get Swedish ore? 

It will now be shipped directly from 
the Swedish port of valea, down the 
Gulf of Bothnia. 

This had not been done before be- 
cause (1) ports in the northern part of 
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GERMAN 


N. Y. Times map 

ORE ROUTE MINED 
Map above shows, at points marked X, 
where Britain has planted mine fields, to 
stop ships from carrying Swedish iron ore 
from Narvik in Norway down the Norwegian 
coast, through the Skagerrak to Germany. 


the Gulf of Bothnia are closed by ice 
until about the last week of April or 
first week in May; (2) Lulea does not 
have the machinery for refining the ore 
before it is loaded into the ships. 

As we go to press with this issue of 
Junior Scholastic, German warplanes 
are bombing Oslo, Norway's capital. 
And Sweden is expected to enter the 
war against Germany. In this event, 
Germany will have to take the ore she 
wants by force. 
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HAPPY MAN! 
Mr. Dewey is in a happy mood these days. 
He is running strong as a candidate for 
the Republican presidential nomination. 
Photo above shows him giving the boxer’s 
greeting to 23,000 people at Chicago rally. 


Dewey Sets Pace 


for Republicans 


Who's going to be our next Prest 
dent? Your guess is as good as the next 
fellow’s. 

But, first, you ought to start guessing 
as to who will be the candidates. 

If President Roosevelt decides to be- 
come a candidate, most political experts 
believe that he will have no trouble 
winning the nomination. 

If the President decides not to run 
again, the field is open for a number of 
men who have been mentioned, among 
them Vice-President Garner, Secretary 
of State Hull, Postmaster General Far- 
ley, Senator Wheeler of Montana, Gov- 
ernor Stark of Missouri, Attorney Gen- 
eral Jackson, and Federal Works Com- 
missioner McNutt. 

The race for the Republican Party 
nomination is being led, at present, by 
Thomas E. Dewey, New York's well- 
known district attorney. 

Next Republican in the race at pres- 
ent is Senator Vandenberg, of Michigan, 
followed by Senator Taft, of Ohio. 

Critics of Mr. Dewey say he is too 
young (he is 37) to be President. They 
say he is too inexperienced in national 
and world affairs. They point to the 
fact that the only elected oifice he has 
held is his present position as District 
Attorney of New York County. 

Mr. Dewey’s friends say that his 
youth is his advantage. They say he is 
liberal, courageous, and a splendid 
leader and organizer. 
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California Wants 
Uncle Sam’s Help 
The migratory worker problem 

A committee of Cofigress will study 
the problem of the “Joad family,” if a 
bill now before the House of Repre- 
sentatives is passed. All the California 
Congressmen are supporting the bill. 

Who are the “Joads,” that they should 
get the attention of Congress? The name 
does not refer to a real-life family. These 
Joads are fictional characters, but their 
story is realistic (similar to what hap- 
pens in real life). 

The Joads are farmers from Okla- 
homa. Drought and dust-storms ruined 
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FIRST LADY VISITS CAMPS: 


Mrs. Roosevelt early this month made a 
tour of migratory workers’ camps in Cali- 
fornia, and described them in her news- 
paper column, “My Day.” She had high 
praise for the camps run by the Farm 
Security Administration. Photo shows Mrs. 
Roosevelt at FSA camp at Visalia, Calif. 


their farm, and they could not make a 
living. They heard that there was plenty 
of work and good land in California. 
And so they are all their posses- 
sions on their old “jalopy,” and started 
on the long journey west. 

But when the Joads reached Cali- 
fornia, they could not find steady work. 
Thousands of other families from the 
“dust bow!” had also come across the 
country and were looking for jobs. There 
were not enough jobs to go around. The 
“Okies” and “Arkies,” as these refugees 
from Oklahoma and Arkansas are 
called, often went hungry, because they 
could not earn enough money to buy 
food. They lived in dirty tents and 
shacks. Many of them took sick, and 
could not obtain proper medical care. 

The Joads moved from place to place, 
working a few days on one fruit farm 
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Migratory Worker Problem 


until all the fruit had been picked, then 


moving on to another farm. 


Workers who move about like this, 
working on the large cotton, fruit and 
grain farms, are called migratory werk- 
ers. They must move about because they 
are only needed to pick or harvest the 
crep, which takes only a short time. 


When they are unable to get work, 
the migratory workers become a burden 
on the local communities and the State 
of California. Representative Tolan of 
California said that 400,000 migratory 
workers enter California each year. Very 
few of them earn enou ugh meney to live 


on, and must be helped by the State. 


New Relief Law 

A new law passed by California says 
that a person must live in the State at 
least three years befere becoming eli- 
gible to receive relief money from the 
State. 

Previously the law required only one 
year’s residence in the State. 

But these laws do not discourage mi- 
gratory workers, who believe that they 
cannot possibly be any worse off in 
California than in the “dust bowl.” 


So California has a big problem on 
its hands, and is asking the Federal 
Government to help solve it. So far, 
the Federal Government has given some 
small aid through the Farm Security 
Administration. The FSA built a num- 
ber of modern, sanitary camps where 
some of the workers could live decently. 





THE DUST 
BLOWS AGAIN 


Great Plains needs rain 
Farmers in the Great Plains region 
are looking with hope and longing at 


the sky. They hope for a geod rain, 
which will water the thirsty fields. But 
all too often, Plains farmers see instead 
a huge cloud of dust, blown by a 50- 
mile-an-hour wind — the dust storm. 

Dust storms follow a period of 
drought (lack of rain). The soil dries 
up. Without sufficient moisture to hold 
it in place, it blows away. 

In the dust storms of 1936, the Great 
Plains lest hundreds of thousands of 
tons of goed top soil. The dried-up 
fields yielded only a small part of their 
usual wheat and corn crop. Farmers 
lost millions of dollars’ worth of crops 
and livestock. The animals died of 
starvation and thirst. 


States in Danger 


The U. S. Weather Bureau fears that 
1940 will be like 1936, unless heavy 
rains come soon. Last autumn and 
winter were the driest on record. 

States in danger include Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Illinois, the Dakotas, In- 
diana, Missouri, and parts of Texas, 
Iowa and Colorado. In Oklahoma, 
ponds and streams are drying up. 

Governor Moses of North Dakota 
took the problem to President Roose- 
velt last week. He asked for help for 
drought victims. “Things are in a bad 
way out there,” he said. “There already 
is considerable suffering and there will 
be more if relief layoffs are ordered.” 








Foster 


Sousa 


Famous Composers 
on New Stamp Set 


Five composers of music will be 
honored on the new set of stamps soon 
to be placed on sale as part of the 
“Famous Americans” series of 35 stamps. 

Stephen Collins Foster (1826-1864), 
whose picture appears on the le stamp, 
composed his first published song (Open 
Thy Lattice, Love) when he was 16 
years old. He wrote many songs about 
Negroes and the South. 

The Foster stamp will be placed on 
sale at Bardstown, Ky., on May 3. 

John Philip Sousa (1854- 1932), com- 
posed more than 300 musical works, 
most of them marches. The Sousa 


stamp will be released at Bardstown, 


Ky., on May 3. 








MacDowell Nevin 

Victor Herbert (1859-1924), is fa- 
mous for his light operas, of which he 
composed 35. , 

Edward A. MacDowell (1861-1908), 
composed many musical pieces includ- 
ing sonatas, orchestral suites, sym- 
phonic poems, and songs. His song, 
From an Indian Lodge, was one of the 
first compositions in which Indian music 
was used. 

The MacDowell stamp and the Her- 
bert stamp will be released in New York 
and Peterborough, N. H., on May 13. 

Ethelbert Nevin (1862-1901), be- 
gan his musical career as a pianist, but 
soon devoted his time to composing. 
Of his songs the most often heard are 
Mighty Lak a Rose and The Rosary. 

The Nevin stamp will have a first-day 
sale on June 10 at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Mr. Kettering Lists 
Problems to Work on 


New fields to conquer 

What discoveries can inventors seek 
today? What new fields are there to 
conquer? 

Charles F. Kettering, vice president 
of the General Motors Corporation and 
head of the Research Division, last week 
named ten problems for the nation’s in- 
ventors, engineers, and scientists to 
work on. Mr. Kettering is himself an 
inventor. 

Mr. Kettering issued his list as the 
150th anniversary of the Patent Law 
was celebrated. This was one of the 
first laws passed by the first U. S. Con- 
gress, on April 10, 1790. It protects 
inventors, by prohibiting others from 
stealing their inventions. 


Mr. Kettering’s List 

Here is Mr. Kettering’s list: 

1. Adequate housing. 

2. A modern highway system. 

8. Preventives and cures for ills, 
such as colds and cancer. 

4. Communications, including fac- 
simile transmission and television (pro- 
nounced fak-SIM-ill-ee). 

5. Air conditioning. 

6. Important information in the 
sciences of physics and chemistry. Mr. 
Kettering asked: “What is friction? 
Why is glass transparent? Why are 
some substances good conductors and 
others poor conductors of electricity, or 
heat or sound?” 

Knowledge of plant growth for 
better agriculture. 

8. Improved transportation systems. 

9. More efficient modern cities. 

10. Better knowledge of the proper- 
ties of materials, both natural and syn- 
thetic (artificial). 

Mr. Kettering said that new indus- 
tries, built up to solve these problems, 
would provide more jobs. 


MAN EATS GRASS 


It's tull of vitamins 

Man can eat grass, and derive much 
nourishment from it, too. Twelve 
pounds of grass contain more vitamins 
than 340 pounds of fruits and vege- 
tables—which is more than the average 
person eats in a year. 

This discovery was announced last 
week by three Kansas City scientists in 
a report they made to the American 
Chemical Society. 

Grass has all the vitamins except D. 
But don’t start eating it “in the raw.” 
To be palatable for humans, grass must 
be especially prepared in powdered 
form. And it will be eaten only as a 
source of vitamins, not as a substitute 
for tasty fruits and vegetables. 

These scientists don’t want to take 
all the fun out of eating! 
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Photo of poster in observance of “‘Be Kind to Animals’ Week 
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Be Kind to Animals 


Special Observances 
Week of April 14-20 


This is “Be Kind to Animals” Week. 
Do you have a pet of your own? If you 
do, the chances are that you are fond of 
your pet, and take good care of him. 

Have you ever stopped to think about 
the welfare of other animals? Who takes 
care of the stray dogs you see nosing 
around garbage pails? What can be done 
for stray cats? What protection do horses 
have against cruel drivers who overbur- 
den them, drive them too hard in hot 
weather, and let them go all day with- 
out water? 

Our animal friends, whether they are 
tame or wild, are dependent on us for 
their welfare. To remind us of this fact, 
American humane societies have set 
aside the week of April 14 to 20 as “Be 
Kind to Animals” Week. Perhaps your 
school has already received a colored 
poster for cm a / on the bulletin board. 
A photograph of the poster is shown 
above. 

These posters are being sent out by 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. This Society has its national 
headquarters at 50 Madison Avenue, 
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New York, N. Y., and branch offices in 
many cities throughout the U. S. 
Cruelty in any form is the mark of a 
coward. When you see a person being 
cruel to an animal, it is apparent that 
the animal has no way of defending 
itself. A horse that is being beaten is in 
a defenceless position. Do you think 
that the man who would beat a horse 
would dare give a beating to an animal, 
such as a lion, that would strike back? 
The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals engages in many ac- 
tivities for the protection of our animal 
friends. The Society promotes laws 
which penalize persons who abuse ani- 
mals. The Society also provides animal 
shelters and hospitals, and conducts 
educational campaigns to show people 
how to take better care of their pets. 


TWO GREAT FAIRS 


California and New York 


The two great fairs which attracted 
millions of visitors last year will re-open 
next month—the New York World’s Fair 
on May 11, and the Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition, on Treasure 
Island, San Francisco, on May 29. 
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Ewing Galloway 
HIGHEST BRIDGE in the world is the 
Royal Gorge Suspension Bridge across 
the Arkansas Canyon City, 
of the bridge is 
1,053 feet from the river. Note the railroad. 


River, near 


Colorado. The roadway 


HIGHWAY system is no 
stronger than its weakest 


bridge 


The next time you go for a long 
ride, count the times vou see these 
signs: Narrow a Ahead. Slow: 
One-way Bridge Jetour, wie 
Out. Maximum Spec vd 10 Miles per 
Hour on Bridge. Load Limit Six 
Tons. Warning, Wooden Bridge 
Low Bridge, 10 ft. Clearance 


There are thousands of small 


bridges on our main-travelled roads 
that 


narrow 


Some are too 
too weak. Some 
Some turn at a sharp 
from the road, slowing traffic 
and threatening accidents. 


need rebuilding 
Some are 
are too low 


angle 
Every motorist has had the annoy- 
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California Toll Bridge Authority 
SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND BAY 
BRIDGE (above) goes through a tunnel 
on Yerba Buena Island, where the two sec- 
tions of the bridge meet at almost a right 
angle. To the left of Yerba Buena, in 
photo above, is Treasure Island, where 
the Golden Gate International Exposition 
will soon open for its second year. 


BRIDGE 
AHEAD! 


A Highway Is As Strong 
as Its Weakest Bridge 


ance of long delays, waiting in a line 
of hundreds of cars, approaching a 
bridge at a snail's pace. 
was big and wide, 
“bottle neck” 
than the highway. 

Recently the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration (see March 25th Junior 
Scholastic, pages 6 and 7) made a 
survey of our highways at the re- 
quest of the United States Army. 
Eighty thousand miles of main high- 
ways were surveyed, and a report is- 
sued. This report stated that 20,000 
bridges on these highways need to 
be replaced when the highways are 
improved. 

The United States Army 
Department) is particularly 
ested in the 
W ays. 


The highway 
but the bridge 


Was a much narrower 


(War 
inter- 
condition of our high- 
In event of war, the War De- 
partment would want all means of 
transportation to be in the best pes- 
sible condition, for the purpose of 


transporting goods from manufac- 
turing centers to Army and Navy 
bases. 


What would it cost to rebuild the 
20,000 bridges which are “weak 
links” on our highways? The cost is 
estimated at 400 million dollars, 
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LONGEST SPAN BUILT BY MAN 
holds up the Golden Gate Bridge. It is 
4200 feet long, a single span leaping across 
the harbor entrance. Photo above gives 
head-on view of the two 746-ft. towers. 


By contrast, a single large bridge, 
the Triborough Bridge of New York, 
cost 60 million dollars alone. The San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge cost 
77 million dollars. And the Golden 
Gate bridge cost 35 million. 

These comparative figures suggest 
that America may build thousands of 
small bridges for the cost of one 
large one. 

There are also many small bridges 
that are off the main-travelled roads, 
To rebuild all the weak and danger- 
ous bridges in Ohio alone would cost 
35 million dollars. Ohio is the only 
state at present that keeps a record 
of the age, condition, and structure 
of all its bridges. 

We have been rather slow about 
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COVERED WOODEN BRIDGE 
in West Virginia, one of the thousands 
still in service throughout the U..S., is a 
reminder of horse-and-buggy days. Each 
year, as more highways are improved, 
these picturesque old bridges give way 
to modern structures of steel and concrete. 


rebuilding these small bridges for 
one simple reason. In the past, it 
cost less to build several miles of 
highway than to build a few short 
bridges. Highway engineers figured 
that they would get more for their 
money by building roads. The 
bridges could wait, they thought. 
The bridges did wait. Now it is their 
turn, because without new bridges 
our highways are unfinished. 

We are not done with building 
large bridges, however. There are 
still many rivers, gorges, lakes, and 
bays where traffic demands a short- 
cut. 

We are ready to build short-cuts 
today where, years ago, we should 
not have dared. For one thing, our 
knowledge of bridge-building has 
grown. 

We also have new building tools: 
stainless steel; aluminum paint; 
quick-setting concrete; cranes; cais- 
sons; lighter, stronger wire cables; 
and electric welders. 

A good example of our progress 
is the pontoon bridge, which will 
carry four lanes of traffic more than 
a mile across the waters of Lake 
Washington, near Seattle. To build 
a suspension bridge across the lake 
would have cost 50 million dollars. 
The cost of the pontoon bridge will 
be less than 9 million dollars. 

It is the first bridge of its kind in 
the word. It is a concrete .pontoon 
bridge. 

Its sections are held in place with 
heavy anchors and huge cables. 
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There is a steel truss span at each 
end. Between these spans stretch 22 
slabs of floating concrete. The con- 
crete pontoons are 350 feet long. 
Each weighs 4558 tons. 

The shell of the pontoon is eight 
inches thick. The inside is divided 
into 96 cells of 14 cubic feet each. 
These cells are divided into 12 water- 
tight compartments. Three of these 
12 compartments may fill up with 
water without sinking the float. 

This bridge is just one example 
of the marvels of modern engineer- 
ing. During the past ten years, many 
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notable bridges have been built in 
our country. Among them are the 
Golden Gate and the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay bridges; the Ambas- 
sador Bridge between Detroit and 
Canada; the Triborough Bridge, 
linking three of New York City’s 
boroughs; the George Washington 
Bridge, across the Hudson at New 
York City; the Huey P. Long Bridge, 
across the Mississippi at New Or- 
leans; the Thousand Islands Inter- 
national Bridge, across the St. Law- 
rence River; the Port Arthur Bridge, 
across the Neches River in Texas. 





Port of N. Y. Authority 


LARGEST STEEL ARCH bridge in the world is the Bayonne Bridge, which links 
Staten Island (at the entrance to New York Harbor) with Bayonne, N. J. This huge 
bow holds up 6-lane highway, 1,652 feet long inside the bow. Bridge is 1-2/3 miles long. 


NEW BRIDGE under construction near Tacoma, Washington, will have third largest 
suspension span in the world. It is the Tacoma Narrows Bridge, scheduled for com- 
pletion July 1. In photo below, note cables in process of being spun. Travelling sheaves 
carry the steel wires, 20,000 of which bound together make one cable. 
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Tilustration by Kate Tracy 


BIB and TUCK 


Chickenpox for the “Major-Gineral” 
and a Big Opportunity for T. Tucker 


ble for Saturday morning 
breakfast when the concert 
began upstairs. 

“Listen to the bathroom bassos,” 
she said with a laugh. “Tuck's always 
kidding me about monopolizing the 
bathroom, but just let him get under 
the shower when Pop’s shaving, and 
he’s there for hours, particularly 
when they get going on Gilbert and 
Sullivan. Oh, listen, Mom, they're do- 
ing the Policemen’s Song from our 
Glee Club show, The Pirates of Pen- 
zance...” 

Both Mom and Bib stopped and 
listened as Tuck’s voice, booming 
above the shower, was followed by 
Pop's echoing chorus: 

Thuh puh-leece man’s lot is NOT a 

hap-pee ONE... 
Hap-pee ONE. 

“You should hear Bobo do the 
Sergeant — that’s the part Tuck's 
singing now. It's really Bobo’s part, 


B: was helping Mom set the ta- 
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you know; Tuck’s in the chorus. Well, 
anyhow, on the verse Bobo goes 
something like this” — Bib pulled 
her chin into her neck and imitated 
Bo’s big bass voice for a moment — 
“When the enterprising burglar’s not 
a bu-burgling — or something like 
that. It’s a scream! I can hardly wait 
for you and Pop to see the show ... 
That is, in one way. I'm a little shaky 
about doing the part of Mabel.” 

“Oh, you'll do it fine, I'm sure,” 
Mom said, as they finished setting 
the table. “Well, I wish I knew how 
much longer to wait before starting 
the first batch of cakes. Those two up- 
stairs are going strong, judging by 
the noise overhead!” 

“Want me to hurry them up? I’m 
going up to get the curler for this 
do-funny,” Bib said, pointing to a 
shock of hair that flopped in her face. 

“Yes, tell them they can continue 
the concert down here, but that the 
hot cakes won't wait,” Mom instruct- 
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Ste 


..- into the kitchen they trooped, 
singing the Pirates’ chorus... 


ed her as she headed for the kitchen. 

Just as Bib reached the top of the 
stairs, she heard the final swish of 
the shower and the groaning sound 
it made, being turned off. She tapped 
lightly on the bathroom door. 

“Hey, you puh-leece-men in there, 
break it up and come to breakfast,” 
she called. Bib leaned against the 
door to hear the answer and almost 
fell in as it was opened suddenly. 
Tuck stuck out his head, dripping 
wet. 

“Ah, tis Ma-habel,” he trilled in a 
wacky sort of falsetto. 

“Yes, ’tis,” Bib came back, and 
Ma-habel’s ma said to tell you to con- 
tinue your concert at breakfast if 
you want your hot cakes hot—” 

Tuck’s answer was another burst 
into song: 

When your cakes are cold instead of hot 
Uh hap-pee one is not-a-puh-leece-man’s 
LOT! 

“Oh—er—uh, pardon me. I seem 
to be dripping,” he added. “Look, 
Mabel, ole pal, ole gal, hand me a 
clean towel off the shelf there, will 
you? .. . There, thanks. And we'll 
be there before you can say— “Taran- 
tara!’ And, say, don’t let the syrup 
run away. 

“Aren't you the funny one?” Bib 
said with meaning, as she went into 
her room. 

She could hear Tuck whistling 
snatches of The Pirates of Penzance 
in his room, all the time she was try- 
ing to conquer the do-funny curl. 
But she was a little surprised when 
he appeared in the doorway of her 
room, a few minutes later, wearing 
his Pirate’s hat and coat. 

“Come on, get your Mabel’s bon- 
net on. We're going to surprise Mom 
with the Pirates’ Chorus at breakfast. 
You know, the one that Hail, Hail, 
the Gang’s All Here is taken from. 
Bo left his Policeman’s hat here last 
night, so Pop's going to wear it. 
Come on, come on.” 

Bib was always in for a good stunt, 
so she ran to the clothes-closet and 
brought out her Mabel’s bonnet. 
Then she and Tuck fell in line with 
Pop in the Policeman’s hat, and down 
the stairs and into the kitchen they 
trooped, singing the Pirates’ Chorus: 

Come, friends, who plough the sea, 

Truce to navigation, 
Take another station; 
Let's vary piracee 
With a little burglaree! 
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When Mom heard all the commo- 
tion, she came running in from the 
kitchen to see what was the matter. 
Later, after she'd seen the number 
of hot cakes they put away, she said 
they had selected the right song. 


‘oe next few days were very busy 
ones for everybody at Jefferson Junior 
High. The production of The Pirates 
of Penzance was a school project and 
the work was divided among the 
various departments. Of course the 
Music Department had the main re- 
sponsibility, but the Manual Art De- 
partment had charge of building the 
scenery, and the Art Department of 
painting it. 

This was the first Gilbert and 
Sullivan operetta to be given at Jef- 
ferson, and the kids in the cast were 
all keyed up over it. Now that the 
production was in its last week of 
rehearsals, they talked Gilbert and 
Sullivan all the time. 

Bill Tooterberg had the part of 
the Major-General in the cast; Bib 
was Mabel, one of his daughters; 
and Shucks Conley was playing the 
part of Frederic, the Pirate appren- 
tice. Bobo was the Police Sergeant 
and Tuck was in the Pirate chorus. 
But Tuck had gotten so interested in 
the production that he had learned 
not only his own part, but practically 
everybody else’s. Even Mr. Ding, 
the director, said Tuck was better 
than a prompt book. 

That was one reason why several 
of the cast came running to Tuck 
with the “bad news” Thursday noon, 
the day before the performance. 
They met him in the corridor, after 
first period. 

“Have you heard? Isn't it awful? 
What on earth will we do?” éried 
Cricket Ryan, who played one of 
Mabel’s sisters in the operetta. 

“About what?” asked Tuck in be- 
wilderment. 

“About Bill — the Major-Gineral. 
He's got chickenpox!” 

“Got what?” Tuck repeated, un- 
able to believe his ears. 

“Yes, he definitely has ‘em,” Cric- 
ket rattled on. “Broken out like a 
speckled pup. Seems he never ——” 

Just at that moment Mr. Ding 
came down the corridor. When he 
saw the group, he stopped and asked 
Tuck to come into his office. 

No one thought of leaving until 
Tuck came out of Mr. Ding’s office 
a few minutes later. Tuck looked a 
little dazed. 
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“Gee! Me! The Major-Gineral!” 
he exclaimed. 

There was an extra rehearsal that 
afternoon after school and the dress 
rehearsal that night. Tuck did pretty 
well, although the Major-General’s 
main song, “In short, in matters, 
vegetable, animal and mineral,” was 
the hardest one in the opera. There 
were lots of big words in it, and it 
had to go very fast. Tuck practiced 
it over and over, at rehearsal and at 
home and at school. 

But Friday night he gave a bang- 
up performance. He didn’t miss a 
single cue and he got plenty of laughs 
from the audience, as he was sup- 
posed to do. At one place in the 


Major-General’s song, the laughter 
was so loud that Tuck had to stop a 
minute to let things quiet down. 


Afterwards, when he and Bib and 
all the others in the cast were being 
congratulated on their good work, 
Tuck whispered to Bib and said, 
“Tell me something. What was that 
one part in my song that made them 
laugh so?” 

“Didn't you know?” giggled Bib. 
“It was the line—I answer hard acro- 
stics, I've a pretty taste for PARA- 
DOX, and you said CHICKENPOX!” 


“Gee whillikers!” said the Major- 
Gineral. 
—Gay HEAD 
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It’s easy! It’s fun! 











/PLaNtERS word CONTEST 











OFFERS 
/18 jrrtze4 
Ist Prize $25.00 
2nd Prize 15.00 
3rd Prize 5.00 
4th Prize ...............15 prizes of $1.00 


100 Honorable Mentions —1 |b. tins of 
Vacuum Packed Planters Peanuts. 





1. Anyone under age of 21 years 
may compete. 


2. The object of the contest is to 
build a list of words, containing five 
letters, usi the letters in ““PLANT- 
ERS PEANUTS TASTE GOOD.” Any 
letter may be used twice in one word. 
If you submit any verbs, use only the 
first person present tense singular form. 
A word of several meanings — be 
submitted only once. Do not use abbre- 
viations, contractions, proper names, 
plurals, reformed spelling, possessives, 
suffixes or prefixes. Do not use archaic 
or obsolete words, dialectic words or 
variants. Foreign words which appear 
in the English section of standard dic- 
tionaries are acceptable. Webster's 
new International ictionary will be 
the authority. 


3. Send empty Planters Peanut bag 





Here is an opportunity to win a cash prize—and have a lot of fun doing 
it—by simply building a list of words (containing five letters) using the 
letters in the words “PLANTERS PEANUTS TASTE GOOD.” Just be 
sure to read the rules below carefully—then start now! 


RULES 


or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. 
Peanut with your entry, or send a 
hand-drawn facsimile of the label on 
the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On 
top of first page write your name, age, 
home address, city and state. Fasten 
the bag, wrapper, or picture securely 
to your entry. 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest 
Editor, 19th Floor, 250 East 43rd 
Street, New York, N. Y., to arrive by 
midnight April 29th, 1940. No entries 
accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those 
submitting the largest number of cor- 
rect words. Neatness will be taken into 
consideration. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Junior Scholastic, May 20. 
In the event of a tie for any prize of- 


fered, a prize identical with that tied 
for will awarded each tying con- 
testant. 
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JSA CLUB 


The Whispering 
Redwoods 


By PAUL VON DRISKA 


Our Lady of Holy Mount School 
Cicero, Illinois 
Age 14. Grade 8. 


WO grey buses stood in front of 
‘Lt George Washington Hotel on 

a cool July afternoon. In about 
fifteen minutes the buses were filled 
by enthusiastic tourists. One of the 
tourists was black-haired, blue-eyed 
John O'Conner. 

Soon the great motors of the buses 
roared, and the trip was under way. 

“The brown building on the right 
is the only one prese saved from the 
last World’s Fair held in California,” 
announced the driver. “From this 
point it is only a short drive to the 

Golden Gate Bridge,” he continued. 

“There's the Oakland Bay Bridge,” 
shouted John excitedly. “And that 
must be Treasure Island.” 

“Yes,” smiled the bus driver. “And 
now, folks, we are entering on the 
bridge drive.” 

“How long is this bridge?” asked a 
grey haired old gentleman in the last 
seat. 

“This answered the bus 
driver, turning his megaphone in the 
direction of the voice, “including the 
drive up is about three miles long. 
The bridge cost 35 million dollars to 
build, Every day 24 thousand dollars 
is taken in as toll at the bridge.” 

After the bus had crossed this long, 
endless-looking bridge, the driver re- 
sumed his explanation. “We are now 
on the other side of the bay. Looking 
east, you can see some of the taller 
buildings of San Francisco. We are 
about a mile from the Muir Woods, 
the home of the Redwood trees.” 


” 
bridge, 


Toe bus was now travelling 
through some rather large foothills. 
An excited woman jumped to her 
feet as the bus came close to the edge 


of the road. “Please watch the road, 
driver. We almost slipped off.” 

“Dont get excited, Miss. I've 
driven down this route hundreds of 
times.” 

The tourists could now see plainly 
a large wooden arch. “We are now 
at the entrance of the Muir Woods,” 


said the bus driver. 


“After I park the 
bus, we will begin our tour through 
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the woods. I will ask you all to stay 
with your own party so that you 
won't get lost. You know, there are 
many parties going through at the 
same time. 

“The area of this branch of the 
Redwoods is about 400 square acres. 
I will show you every important 
point and explain its history. The 
Redwoods welcome you.” 

The tourists quickly joined the bus 
driver who was acting as their guide. 

“First of all, my name is William 
Jordan,” he said, “but I'm known as 
Bill around these parts.” 

“Okay, Bill,” cheered the crowd. 

“Okay, Bill,” came the echo from 
a far off part of the woods, as if some 
man responded to the cheer. All the 
tourists looked surprised. 

The bus driver laughed. “That just 
goes to show you the magic of these 
woods. On these grounds are found 
the oldest living things on this con- 
tinent.” 


oa or be 


pdt eee Cree 






2 att 4 
Redwood Empire Association 


The Redwoods stand on a carpet of ferns and flowers. 


John’s mind wandered far away 
from the bus driver's speech. “Now 
how can a tree grow with a red 
bark?” John O’Conner asked himself. 

Suddenly without realizing what 
he was doing this boy drifted away 
from the party. After walking about 
five minutes, the woods looked so in- 
viting and restful that John sat down 
under a large tree. 

He noticed a sign hung on the 
bark. “Well, what do you know,” he 
said aloud. “This sign says that this 
tree is over 1,000 years old. That 
means that this tree was standing 
before Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica.” 

“Yes, son,” said a queer voice, “be- 
fore the time of King Henry the 
Eighth, too.” 

“An Indian,” said John, turning at 
the sound of the voice. 

“Don't be frightened,” 
dian. 

“But, an Indian in these Redwoods! 


said the In- 
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There aren't any Indian tribes left in 
this place, or at least I didn’t think 
there were,” said John. 

“I am the son of the great Indian 

chief Silver Moon of the Modoc tribe 
that lived in these woods a long time 
ago. My name is White Cloud. Come 
over here and look at this stump of 
a tree cut down in 1930. One can 
tell the age of a tree by the number 
of rings. Every ring counts for a 
years growth. This line,” he said, 
pointing to one in the center of the 
tree, “was formed when it is believed 
the Northmen landed on the east 
coast of America. This one shows the 
year that Columbus discovered 
America. And this,” pointing to an- 
other white chalked line, “represents 
the period when the Americans 
fought for independence. Now look 
a little after that last line.” 
“Yes,” said John, following the In- 
dian’s hand with his eyes. “But first 
tell me why the inside looks so white 
while the outside is so dark.” 

“That is a long story,” said the In- 
dian. 

“Please tell it to me, White Cloud,” 
pleaded John. 


Wat. at the start of the nine- 


teenth century, the East became very 
crowded, and the white men pushed 
the Indians farther and farther to- 
ward the Pacific Coast. The Indians 
always took pride in their beautiful 
western forests. The different seasons 
brought changes in the scenery of 
these forests. Spring brought the 
green leaves, which covered every 
tree. In autumn the leaves became 
brown and covered the ground with 
a carpet from one to two feet thick. 


In winter the forests became white. 


And this went on over and over 
again year after year. 

_ “Between the years 1870-1908 a 
white man named John Muir came 
west on an adventurous expedition 
with about twenty men. They came 
upon these beautiful woods.” 

“They named these woods after 
Mr. Muir, didn’t they, White Cloud?” 

“Yes, when Mr. William Kent do- 
nated these woods to the United 
States, the Government named them 
after Mr. Muir, the discoverer,” an- 
swered the Indian. 

“But how did the Indians feel 
about having their sacred grounds 
taken over by the Government?” 
asked John. 

“When the Indians heard about 
this, they were very angry. One eve- 
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ning by a large campfire the Indians 
held a long meeting. The chief, my 
father, told the Indians of a plan he 
had thought ef that afternoon.” 

“Since we have our great forests 
taken away from us by the white 
man, said my father, ‘we will not let 
them have them as they are. On next 
Tuesday night, we shall go to our 
great forest and destroy it.’ 

“The Indians were hesitant to do 
this, but after holding a council, they 
decided to go ahead. Finally the 
night came. The Indians waited until 
it was very dark. Then, with flaming 
torches, the Indians made their way 
to the forest. 

“After setting fire to a few trees, 
the Indians felt that they could not 
go on with their plans because of 
their great love of the forest. Hur- 
riedly they put out the fire, but from 
that time on, the barks of the trees 
were turned to red.” 


OS ames ¥ the sound of voices 
reached John’s ears. He rubbed his 
eyes and looked around for White 
Cloud, but instead of the Indian, he 
saw the group of tourists gathered 
around. And John O'Conner realized 
that he had been dreaming. 





Pinnochio 


By FREIDA BAKER 
Wardlaw Junior H. S., Columbia, 8. C. 
Age 14. Grade 8. 


I am wood, but I can talk, 

I am stiff, but I can walk, 

My nose is long and has a point, 
And I squeak at each and ey ery joint. 
I tell a lot of lies and 

Get into a lot of trouble— 

When I try to get out 

I always get in double! 

At the end of the book 

I'm changed into a human boy 
Which is much more pleasant 
Then being a mechanical toy. 


Trees 


By CAROL RICHARDS 
Lindbergh Jr. H. S., Long Beach, Calif. 
Age. 12. Grade 7B 


Did you ever go to the park and see 
The beautiful trees around? 

Their pretty leaves shine in the sun 
Their trunks stand in the ground. 
Sometimes you think of your own backyard 
And wish that you had one. 


Cars 


By ROBERT JACOBSON 
Garfield School, Olympia, Washingtoa 
Age 12. Grade 7 


The cars go whizzing by, 
I know not why; 
They seem to form rows; 
Where they go, nobody knows, 
The cars go whizzing by, 
I know not why; 
On the by-way; on the highway, 
All the night; all the day. 
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A Cold Night 


By GLORIA STRADDER 


Lindbergh Jr. H. S., Long Beach, Calif. 
Age. 12. Grade 7B 


The wind was rough and very strong, 
The air was an icy cold. 

A distant bell made one loud gong, 
While the rain came down so bold. 

I sat behind the window pane 

And watched the rain streams in the lane, 
The birds up in their homes so high 
And the policeman walking by. 


Become a JSA 


Would you like to have your own original 
work considered for publication in Junior 
Scholastic? If so, send your contributions to 
the Junior Scholastic Achievement (JSA) 
Club, 250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Any boy or girl.in the 6th, 7th, 8th, or 
9th grades may send in contibutions. You 
may send verse, short 
stories, letters, short 
essays, photographs, 
cartoons or puzzles. 
If your work is ac- 
cepted, you will re- 
ceive a JSA member- 
ship button. 

Be sure to include 
your name, age, home address, school and 
grade. You must also have your teacher's 
signature below the statement: “This is to 
certify that to the best of my knowledge 
the work submitted is the original work of 
this pupil.” 

Entries will not be returned to the pupil 
unless accompanied by Sc postage. 
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TENNIS 


Yours fora postcard! 
All the inside tips on 
championship tennis 
pone from Vincent 
Richards, one of the 
greatest champions 
of all time! 36 fast 
action shots. 4 pho- 
tos of winning grips. 
Latest 1940 official 
rules ef the game. It’s 
your big chance to learn 
the court strategy that 
decides championship 
matches! Clip the cou- 
on now. Send for your 
PREE copy today! 


P ACKEDOD 
FULL OF 
TENNIS 


TIPS 






CLiP COUPON 


.. MAIL TODAY! 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Dept. 01 

500 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Please send me my free copy of ‘Stroking with Vin- 
cent Richards.’ 


Name 





Address 





City. = 
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MORE HEADLINE NEWS 


Cotton Stamp Plan 
to Start in Memphis 
Similar to Food Stamp Plan 


Memphis, Tennessee, will be the first 
city to try out the new cotton stamp 
plan, which is similar to the food stamp 
plan. The announcement was made last 
week by U. S. Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace. Like the food stamps, 
the cotton stamps will be handled by 
the Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration. The FSCC is a division of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The plan will be started in Memphis 
next month. 

The cotton stamp plan has three pur- 
poses: 

1. To help cotton growers, by en- 
abling them to sell their surplus (extra) 
crops. 

2. To help families on relief, by en- 
abling them to buy needed shirts, dress- 
es, sheets, pillow cases, etc. 

3. To help owners and workers of cot- 
ton goods factories, by providing a 
greater market for their products. This 
means more profits and more jobs. 


Green aad Brown Stamps 

The plan will use two kinds of stamps: 
green stamps which are sold, and brown 
surplus stamps which are given free. 
With every $1 worth of green stamps 
sold, $1 worth of brown stamps will be 
given away. Thus the purchaser will be 
able to buy $2 worth of cotton goods 
with the stamps, instead of only $1 
worth. (For a further explanation, see 
February 19 Junior Scholastic, page 4.) 

In Memphis, 11,000 families will take 
part in the plan. There are 32,000 per- 
sons in these families. Every three 
months, each of these families will be 
allowed to buy a new supply of stamps. 
Families of two persons will be allowed 
to buy from $2 to $3 worth of green 
stamps every three months. Families of 
three and four members will be allowed 
to buy from $3 to $5 worth of green 
stamps. Larger families will be allowed 
to buy as much as $6 worth of green 
stamps. And, remember, with every 
green stamp bought, a brown stamp 
will be given free. 

Memphis stores will increase their 
business by $200,000 a year, if all these 
families take part in the plan. 


SIX QUESTIONS 


Six questions on the news, for oral or 
written work, appear on page 13. 
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Yankee Clipper 


Sets a Record 


The Yankee Clipper, giant passenger 
plane of Pan American Airways, last 
week broke three records in one round- 
trip flight. It took off from LaGuardia 
Airport, the first trans-Atlantic clipper 
to leave New York’s new air base, to 
the cheers of 100,000 spectators. In 18 
hours and 85 minutes it reached Lisbon, 
Portugal. This was a new record. 

Taking on seven passengers and 3,051 
nig of mail, the plane headed back 
or New York. All went well until it 
reached the United States shore. A 
heavy blanket of fog hid LaGuardia 
Airport, and made landing impossible. 
A substitute base at nearby Port Wash- 
ington, Long Island, was also hidden in 
fog. The plane had fuel enough to reach 
Baltimore, but word came by radio that 
there, too, the weather was bad. 

Captain Lorber cruised the clipper 





over Long Island, keeping in touch with 

ound crews by radio. After two hours 
the fog lifted and the plane landed. 

Even with the two hours’ delay, it had 
set a new record for the westward At- 
lantic crossing of 25 hours and 1 minute. 
The new record for the round-trip, two- 
way Atlantic crossing is 43 hours and 
36 minutes. 


TRADE PACTS WIN 


The Senate voted, 42 to'37, last week 
to let Secretary Hull go on making 
trade agreements with foreign countries 
for three more years. The House of Rep- 
resentatives had approved the bill. 

Senate debate was hot but opponents 
of the measure couldn’t scare up enough 
votes to defeat or amend it. Most of 
the Senate Democrats supported the 
bill. The opposition included all the 
Republicans and a few western Demo- 
crats who were afraid that farmers in 
their states would be hurt by —— 
farm products coming in under the 
agreements. 





each word. Total 50 points. 


the shore, 


Britain laid . 


nation for President of t 


Baseball players 
Educators 
Scientists 





FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


Test yourself. If you check or fill in the right answers, you will have a 
total score of 100. How close can you come? These questions are based on 
news articles in this issue. Answers appear on page 14. But don’t look now! 


1, TROUBLE OVER ORE (page 3) 
Fill in the missing words in the following paragraph. Score 10 points for 


Germany gets the iron ore she needs from 

transporting it in ships down the coast of 
e ships had avoided the British 
Britain decided to make it more difficult for Germany to obtain the ore. 
at strategic points along the coast of rE 


2. THE REPUBLICANS (page 3) 


Three of the seg men are in the running for the Republican nomi- 
e U. S. Who are they? Score 10 each. Total 30. 


Farley Vandenberg Wheeler 

Taft Jackson ackson 

Roosevelt Dewey ull 
fn 


3. FAMOUS AMERICANS (page 4) 


These names of famous Americans — Herbert, Foster, Nevin, MacDowell, 
Sousa — suggest which of the following groups to you. Score 10 points. 


4. GRASS, JUST GRASS (page 5) 
Check the right ending to the following statement. Score 10 points. 


Scientists have recently discovered that grass (a) is good to sleep on; 
(b) makes a tasty tea to thin the blood; (c) contains all the vitamins except D, 
and can be prepared in powdered form for human consumption; (d) contains 
vitamin D—the sunshine vitamin—and no other. 


, and had been 
By sailing close to 
. But last week, 
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Authors 
Composers of music 
Aviators 
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Exercise 24. 
Following the Trend. 


OW good are you at following 

the author’s trend of thought? 
A good reader always does it. He 
reads the story as a whole instead 
of as the sum of a number of parts. 
He quickly finds out the author’s 
main idea. If he reads a story or 
play, he grasps the plot. If he reads 
an article, he looks for the main 
point. He never allows a minor de- 
tail to hide the main idea. 


When he grasps the main idea, 
he can then put every other idea in 
its proper place. The hero is no 
longer just another name when you 
know he is the here. For yeu know 
that as the hero he will win the lady 
fair; he will be in at the happy end- 
ing. In the same way, every other 
character or idea becomes rich with 
meaning, when you understand its 
part in the story. Follow the trend 
by reading the story as a whole. 

Turn to page 8. Read this week's 
exciting installment about the adven- 
tures of our school chums, Bib and 
Tuck. Try to follow the author's 
trend as you read. Then test your- 
self by taking the quiz below. 

Write the correct word in each of 
the blank spaces below: 

Before Saturday morn- 
ing, Mr. Tucker "” were 
singing the from the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operetta, 

, which was being re- 


Club for 


and 


hearsed by the 
the school show. 

Bib was to play the part of 
Tuck was a . They mz sched 
into the kitchen in costinne. 
wore a policeman’s hat, . a 
pirate’s hat and coat, and Bib a 


Mom thought they were really pirates 
because they took se many . 
Several departments at 
Junior High toek part in the production. 


Improve Your Reading 
By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 


the . 

a prompt book. 
At the last minute, 

Major General, got 

had to be out. Mr. Ding assigned the 


, said he was better than 


part to . On Friday night 
gave a splendid perform- 
ance. But he made one mistake. In- 


stead of saying “I've a pretty taste for 
” he accidently substituted 


If you got the trend, you should 
have been able to fill in most of the 
above blank spaces. The correct an- 
swers may be found by re-reading 
the story. How many did you get 
right? . 

* Dr. Sells’ department, “Improve 
Your Reading,” appears every other 
week in Junior Scholastic. 
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SIX QUESTIONS 
For Oral or Written Work 


These questions are based on Head- 
line News articles in this issue. They 
cever points not included in the “Fol- 
lowing the Headlines” test on page 12. 


1. What recent developments led to 
the spread of the war to the Scandina- 
vian nations? (page 3). 

2. On a map, show hew ere has been 
——— from Sweden to Germany. Why 

it not been shipped through the 
Gulf of Bothnia? (page 3). 

3. What is meant by migratory work- 
ers? Why are they a problem to Cali- 
— (page 4). 

What do the farmers of the Great 
sat want most of all right now? 
(page 4). 

5. Explain the werking of the cotton 
stamp plan. (page 12). 

6. Mr. Kettering, of General Motors, 
listed 10 problems which are a chal- 
lenge to scientists and inventors. How 
many of the 10 can you name? (page 


5). 
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a “They’ re so comfortable you never know you 


have "em on even when you run or play— 
that goes for thin fellows and huskies too!” 


More healthful because knitted fabric ab- 
sorbs and evaporates perspiration quickly, 


More durable because only extra-fine quality 
combed cotton fabrics are used in JYM- 
KNITS modern underwear for young fellows. 


At popular prices everywhere. 





-“ 


208 prizes! $510 cash & merchandise 
Nothing to buy! Try your skill—YOU may win 
$25.00 cash first prize, or one of 207 other prizes. 


Ask your local dept. or specialty store (or write to 
address below) for FREE ent 


blank telling full 


! details, also about DOUBLE CASH PRIZES. Tear 


* 7 
HIGH SCHOOL - 
X\ “d 
\ STUDENTS , 





out ad 


as reminder. Contest ends May 11, 1940, 


BOSTON KNITTING MILLS, 
Makers of QUICKEES 
Dept. $, 1350 Broadway, New York 








=T AND | COULD WRITE A DANDY AD 


700 POR HES fe iE AMITS/ 





The department had the 

main responsibility. The @ “They're so comfertable and fit so snug you 

department built the scenery, the never know you have ’em on, even when you 
department painted it, and run or play. And are they good-looking! It’s 

the department arranged always a problem which of the fabrics to 


choose—they’re all so beautiful!” 


JR. HI-KNITS come in various styles of 
panties, vests, bras, and pajamas, specially 
designed for the modern young miss. 


the lighting effects. The publicity, 
tickets and programs were handled by 
the department. 
Bill Tooterberg was to be the 
. Bobo was 


At popular prices everywhere. 
Tuck learned every part and Mr. Ding, 
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‘SOME FUN 


Joke of the Week 


‘Lax “Joke of the Week” comes from 
Ronald Guild, age 11, 6th Grade, 
Longfellow School, Wheaton, Illi- 
nois, for the following: 
Joe: “What is a termite’s nightmare?” 
Harry; “I don’t know. What?” 


Joe: “I dreamt I dwelt in marble 
halls.” 








Ronald Guild also asks: “What did 
one wall say to the other?” 
“T'll see you in the corner.” 


Be Kind to Animals 


A breakfast guest at the White House 
during the Coolidge administration was 
astonished to see the President pour his 
beverage from cup to saucer. Not to be 
outdone, the guest followed suit. 


The President added cream and sugar 
in the saucer, and tasted the mixture 
with his spoon. 


The guest was about to do likewise 
when Mr. Coolidge set the saucer on 


the floor for the dog. 
—Our Dumb Animals 


Big Chief Sitting Horse 


A farmer went to a county fair to buy a 
horse. There he saw a splendid animal for 
sale at a very low price. “Why are you 
selling this horse so cheaply?” the farmer 
asked the owner. “He’s worth at least 
three times your price.” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” replied the owner. 
“Every time this horse sees any strawber- 
ries, he sits down on them. I can’t do a 
thing with him.” 

“Tl buy him,” said the farmer. “There 
aren't any strawberries within miles of my 
farm.” 

So the farmer bought the horse and 
started off on the long ride home. On the 
way they came to a stream. As the horse 
was wading the stream he suddenly sat 
down in the middle of it and refused to 
budge. 

Furious, the farmer returned to the coun- 
ty fair and looked up the horse’s former 
owner. 

“Look here!” he shouted. “You said that 
horse sat on strawberries, Well, he’s sitting 
in the middle of a stream about two miles 
away and I can’t move him.” 

“Oh,” said the former owner, “I forgot 
to tell you. He sits on fish, too.” 


Spinach 


A man went into a restaurant and or- 
dered a dish of spinach. When the waiter 
brought it, the man picked up two hand- 
fuls of the spinach and began to rub it 
industriously into his hair. 

“Hey,” the waiter protested, “that’s no 
way to treat spinach!” 

“Oh, is this spinach?” said the man, “I 
thought it was mashed potatoes.” 
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Keller in Collier's 


“He always lets the air out of the tires before he fills 
the tank. A guy drove off once without paying him” 


Nuts 


A man went into a soda fountain and 
ordered a maple walnut sundae with pe- 
cans, The clerk got very flustered, and 
said, “I'm sorry, sir. We're all out of pecans, 
but I can give it to you without peanuts.” 


Sock it toe ‘em! 


Said the toe to the sock: 
“Let me through! Let me through!” 
Said the sock to the toe: 
“T'll be darned if I do.” 


“The Siren,"’ John Gorrie Jr. H. S., Jacksonville, Fis, 


Woof! Woofl 


Doctor (to dog-bitten patient): “You 
have hydrophobia, man. It may prove fatal.” 

Patient: “Then give me a pencil and 
paper.” 

Doctor: “For making your will?” 

Patient: “Will nothing; I’m making a list 
of people I want to bite.” 

“Collinwood Spotlight,” Cleveland, Ohio. 


Famous Last Words 


A jitterbug went out to swim. 
Alack, too late he found 
The current grim too much for him. 


“Hep! Hep!” he cried, and drowned. 


“Piedmont Highlander,”” Oakland, Cal. 


Tenses 

Teacher: Conjugate the verb phrase “to 
swim. 

Student: Swim, swam, swum. 

Teacher: Conjugate the verb phrase “to 
dim.” 

Student: You aren't trying to kid me, 
are you? 


“Pioneer,” Austin, Texas. 


Following the Headlines 
Key to test on page 12 
1. Sweden, Norway, blockade, mines, 
Norway. 
2. Taft, Vandenberg, Dewey. 
8. Composers of musio, 
4 o 


How’s Your English? 


We'll begin with box, the plural is 
boxes, 

But the plural of ox should be oxen, 
not oxes. 

One fowl is a goose, but two are called 
geese, 

Yet the plural of mouse should never 
be called meese. 

You may find a live mouse or a whole 
nest of mice, 

But the plural of man is surely men, 

Why shouldn’t the plural of pan be 
called pen? 

The cow in the plural may be called 
cows or kine, 

But a vow, if repeated is never vine, 

If I speak of a foot, and you show me 
two feet, 

And I give you a boat, would a pair be 
called beet? 

If one tooth and a whole set are teeth, 

Why shouldn’t the plural of booth be 
called beeth? 

If the singular’s this, and the plural is 
these, 

Should the plural of kiss ever be keese? 

Then one would be that, and the two 
would be those, 

Yet hat in the plural would never be 
hose. 

And the plural of cat is cats, and not 
cose. 

We speak of a brother and also of 
brethren, 

But though we say mother, we never 
say methren. 

Then the masculine pronouns are he, 
his, and him. 

But imagine the feminine, she, shis, 
and shim! 

So English, I think we all must agree. 

Is the funniest language we ever did 
see. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 




















BOY SPEED KINGS 
And the Racing Cars They Build 


OAP BOX DERBY DAYS are 
coming! Threughout the nation, 
thousands ef boys between the 

ages of 11 and 15, inclusive, are at 
work designing and building the cars 
they will enter in the All American 
Soap Box Derby for 1940. 

In 114 cities, local newspapers 
sponsor the regional races which de- 
termine the 114 winners eligible to 
compete in the finals at Akron, Ohio, 
next August 11th. 

The All American Soap Box Derby 
has been held each year since 1935. 
Today it ranks as the nation’s out- 
standing sporting event for boys. 

Approximately 3,000,000 spectators 
saw the city finals, and a crowd of 
100,000 attended the national and in- 
ternational finals at “Derby Downs,” 
the Akron race course, last year. 

Clifford Hardesty, of White Plains, 
N. Y., won the 1939 race, both na- 
tional and international divisions. 
Cliff, who will be 12 years old in 
May, has a younger brother, Donald, 
who is 10. Cliff and Don are shown 


on our front cover this week, Cliff 
holding the trophy he won as nation- 
al champion. 

Cliff will not be in the race this 
year, because one of the rules says: 
“Neither a former winner of an offi- 
cially sponsored Seap Bex Derby, 
nor his car, ner any parts of his car, 
may compete in this year’s race.” 

Former winners attend the finals 
each year, as guests of the Chevrolet 
Metor Division, ef General Motors 
Corporation, Derby sponsors. 

Local Chevrolet dealers co-operate 
with newspapers in conducting the 
local championships. 

There are three fixed prizes for all 
local champions. These are: (1) a 
free trip to Akron to compete in the 
finals; (2) a silver trophy awarded 
by Mr. M. E. Coyle, General Man- 
ager of the Chevrolet Motor Divi- 
sion; and (3) a gold medal. 

In addition, the sponsoring news- 
papers award various prizes, such as 
baseball gloves, bats, skates, bicycles, 
and radio sets. 


THEY'RE OFF: Photo at left shows track 


at Derby Downs in Akron where annual 
All-American Soap Box Derby is held each 
August. Note slope of track. The cars must 
start by gravity from a standstill. 


Boys interested in entering the 
1940 Derby should apply to their 
local Chevrolet dealer. The y will re- 
ceive the 1940 Official Rule Book, 
which contains al the necessary in- 
formation for the construction of cars 
and the rules of the race. The Rule 
Book also contains “Suggestions for 
Builders,” including blue prints on 
frame construction, steering assem- 
bly, brake construction, and body 


construction. 
In the local races, the contestants 
race in two classes, according to age: 





BOYS AT WORK, building a car for the 
1940 Derby. Rule No. 3 for Derby entrants 
is: Entrants must design and build their 
own cars, but may have other boys help 


Class A is for boys 13 to 15 years of 
age, inclusive; Class B, for voys il 
to 12 years of a: 

The rules require all entrants to 
design, build, and drive their own 
cars. They may have the assistance 
of other boys of * ‘Derby age” in the 
actual construction work, and obtain 
“advice and direction from parents, 
teachers, or sponsors.” 


THREE OUTSTANDING CARS FROM THE 1939 SOAP BOX DERBY 


| 
; 





HARDESTY’S CAR (above) won the 
national and international titles at Akron 
last year. See photo on Cliff Hardesty and 
his younger brother on front cover. 


APRIL 15, 1940 


SECOND PLACE in the national finals 
was won by Harold Armstrong, of Kansas 
City, driving the car shown above. Car had 
a body covering of tin, from old signs. 


BEST DESIGNED car in the 1939 nat- 


ional finals was this job by William Gettig, 
of Benton Harbor, Mich. Gettig received 
Charles F. Kettering award for this car. 
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Spring Planting 
From the looks of this picture, some farmer's spring planting is 
going to end up as bird food, in spite of the scarecrows. Can you draw 
four straight lines across the field so that each scarecrow and each 


crow is in a space by itself? 
Answer next week. 





Your Money or Your Age! 

Want to find out how old your friend is and how much money he 
has in his pocket, all at once? Just ask him to write down his age, 
multiply it by 2, add 5, and multiply by 50. Now have him subtract 
365, add to the result the amount of change he has in his pocket, 
and then add 115. Then ask him to tell you the result. The first two 
digits will be his age and the last two will be the amount of money 
he has. For example, suppose he is 16 years old and has 12¢. 


Re ae Oe 16 
Multiply by 2 .................-.- 32 
Geb whoo ee 
Multiply by 50 .................. 1850 
BONNE: TD Sscsikcaretecccntes 1485 
Add money (12c) ...........- 1497 
Pg. Bea ere 1612 


In the March 25th issue, JSA 
contributor, Janet Runkle, of 
Centre Hall, Pa., asked how 
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many ones were on a one-dollar 
bill. Our answer column said 
21, but Sylvia Chadwick and 
Jane Graham of Crouse School, 
Akron, Ohio, sent in this dia- 
gram to prove there are 25 
ones. Nice counting, girls! 





Farmer's Lament 
The farmer leads no EC life, 
The CD he grows may rot, 
And when at EV he rests from 
strife, 
His bones all AK a lot. 


You Guess 
What is bought by the yard 
and worn by the foot? Answer: 


Carpet. 
Last Week’s Answers 


Words and Pictures. 
If all the world were apple pie, 
And all the sea were ink, 
And all the trees were bread and 
cheese, 
What would we have to drink? 

For Better or Verse. Acres, races, 
scare. 

It’s a Plant. Oxalis, dogwood, 
foxglove, cowslip, catnip, harebell, 
tigerlily, horseradish, pussywillow, 
skunkcabbage. 

Fifty-Fifty. Roman numeral for 
50 is L. Cow-l, tea-l, grave-l, sea-l, 

On the Square. Area, meat, pats. 


Flowers that Bloom. Tulips, pan- 
sles, geraniums, begonias. 








Is our face red! In the “Draw 
a Line” — (March 11, 
Junior Scholastic) we got a 
score of 76, and thought we 
had accomplished something. 
But look at this list! 

First, here are the pupils 
who made the fifteen highest 
scores: 


Constant Blum, Terryville ( 

H. S.; Florence Fitz, Paul ord 
East H. S., Youngstown, Ohio; Er 
estine Winston, Bemidji, Minn., wi 
scores of 120. 

Marjorie Winsand, integenies 
Wis.; Cyrus Olsen and Bill Pri 
( working together) , Park Falls, Wis.; 
Barbara Handorf, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Betty Wilder, Indianola, lowa, with 
scores of 119. 

Keith Johnson, Fort Morgan, Colo.; 
Bonnie > Martindale, rchester, 
Nebr.; Mary Lee Bender, Rusell, 
Kans.; Harriet Hustis, Cold Spring, 
N. Y., with scores of 118. 

Pauline Chiids, Milton, Mass., with 
a score of 117. 

Betty Merritt, Port Chester, N. Y., 
with a score of 116. 

Mary L. Richardson, Malta ( Ohio) 
School; Jean Benech, Washington, 
D. C., with scores of 115. 


The following pupils made 
scores higher than 76: 

Ted Wrage, Jr., Madison (So. 
Dak.), Jr. H. S.; Leston Webb, Gem, 
Kans.; Allan Gates, Sloan Wallace 
= H. S., Warterloo, lewa; Betty 
ogers, New Albany, Miss.; Stelts 
oy Saluda School, Saluda, N. C.; 

ick Stinemetz, Roosevelt School, 
Columbus, Ohio; Kenneth Chatto, 
McLain School, Rockland, Maine; 
May Dwiggins, Scotts Bluff, Nebr.; 
pune Kurtz, Kelley's Island, Ohio; 
oy Travisan, Detroit, Mich. 


Charles Johnson, Bemidji, Minn.; 
Robert eickhardt, Peckham Jr. 
H. S., Milwaukee, Wis.; Eleanor 
Webb, Williamston Jr. H. S., Wil- 
liamston, Mich.; Edith Schroer, Bor- 
kins, Ohio; Reise Kyzar, Columbia 
H. S., Columbia, Miss.; J. 
Hobbs, New Hanover H. §$., Wil- 
mington, N. C.; Jack Tether, 
Twain School, Yonkers, N. Y.; Joyce 
Jean Bowman, La Grange, Ill; Terry 
States, Ravenna, Nebr.; rothy 


maha, Nebr.; Leon Hull, Spring 
City H. S., Pottstown, Penna.; 
Keely, Schwenksville ( Penna.) H. S.; 
ea Harrison, Carmel, N. Y.; 
Carl ndgraf, Canoga Park, Ill; 
Cornelia Romans, Hopedale, Ohio; 
Kenneth Brower, Westmoreland Cen- 
tral School, Whitesboro, N. Y. 


(MORE NEXT WEEK) 





Trix and Vix 


This week, Trix and Vix practice the 


forehand drive. 


PLAY TENNIS! Practice the right way and become a pote socks 
29th 
the serve. 


issue will be the backhand drive. May 13th issue, 


By Albert Wegener | 





SHAKE HANDS WITH IT,vix | NOW DRAW IT WAY BACK. 

















TLL_TOSS YOU A BALL 
~ HIT IT WAIST HI@H, OPPOSITE 
YOUR FRONT FooT- 






~“ 
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>> SWING A FULL, FREE STROKE / 
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